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Book Reviews. 389 

World Views and Their Ethical Implications. A syllabus 
of Lectures in Advanced Ethics. By W. R. Benedict, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Cincinnati. Cincin- 
nati University Press, 1902. 

I am glad to have an opportunity of calling attention to this 
little volume of a hundred pages, prepared as a syllabus accom- 
panying collegiate lectures. No one would doubt for a moment 
that all systems of philosophy, or World Views, carry with them 
implications of the utmost significance for conduct; few would 
deny that one of the main motifs in the generation of philo- 
sophic systems has been the consciousness of certain ultimate issues 
as to morality, the possibility of rationally valuing life as worthy 
or unworthy. Such being the case, it is a striking fact that there 
is almost a total lack of literature upon the inherent bearings 
of philosophic standpoints and outlooks upon the moral problems 
of life. The great writers, Plato, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, turn up, 
of course, both in histories of metaphysics as such, and in his- 
tories of ethics as such; but rarely do we have a consideration 
of what the metaphysical view means, per se, when translated into 
ethical equivalents. Professor Benedict's book is worthy of 
recognition as a sincere and rational attempt at just this trans- 
lation. 

Moreover, the way the test is undertaken is worthy of note. 
Self-imposed limitations practically exclude periods before Kant 
— an outcome specially to be deplored, I think, in the case of 
Spinoza, who is an unapproachable instance of an organic union 
of a typical World View with a typical theory of life ; one which, 
while analogous in some regards to the Idealistic Monism, finally 
adopted and expounded by Professor Benedict, has its distinctive 
points. There is an account of the ethical implications of the 
systems of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel and Schopenhauer, 
occupying about half the volume, while the remainder discusses 
the ethical implications of systems as such : Dualism, and, under 
Monism, Materialism and Idealism. The historical account might 
perhaps be criticized on the ground that in the case of Fichte 
the treatment falls short of the ideal held in view in the book, 
and also of the possibilities of the case. It is brief and there is 
little rendering of Fichte's theory of knowledge and being into 
their ethical evaluations; Fichte's system might be made very 
fruitful as a type-case of an effort to construe the whole universe 
in terms of the moral standpoint as such. 
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Dualism is rejected on the ground that its ethical correlates are 
an unsolvable antagonism of good and bad, animal and spiritual, 
principles in man's life, whose logical outcome is ascetism, and an 
assumption of an arbitrary struggle of external forces. Mate- 
rialism is welcomed in so far as it represents a movement toward 
unity; but is criticized on the ground that it attempts to define 
existence apart from existence-for-consciousness, which is impos- 
sible. Moreover, it is contended that science itself in its apparently 
most materialistic conquest, physiological psychology, really trans- 
cends materialism. "Matter has drawn very close to conscious- 
ness. Here, in the consciousness which brain makes possible, is 
the explanation of matter, the reason for matter, and the reason 
in matter" (p. 72). 

It is impossible to summarize the idealistic Monism set forth 
by Professor Benedict, because the account is itself but the sum- 
mary appropriate to a syllabus. It is in line with certain recent 
renditions of Hegel, notably Bradley's and Royce's, but is truer to 
Hegel, in the reviewer's mind, as well as more satisfactory in 
itself, in laying greater stress upon the positive significance of 
conflict and the suffering that attends it, in the constitution of 
an active and worthful universe, instead of tending to give a nega- 
tive interpretation of conflict as due to the "finite" over against the 
complete, or to "appearance" over against Reality. It is to be 
hoped that Professor Benedict will give in ample form what he 
has set forth here in outline. Especially noteworthy is the tem- 
per in which Professor Benedict holds to the irrationality of a 
demand for finality — for absolute explanation — upon one side, 
while, upon the other, he insists upon the moral duty of adopting 
as a hypothesis that world-view which, all things taken into 
account, seems to serve relatively best the purpose of rationalizing 
existence and life. 

John Dewey. 

University of Chicago. 



Scottish Philosophy in its National Development. By 
Henry Laurie, LL. D., Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Melbourne. Glasgow: 
James Maclehose & Sons. 1903. Pp. viii, 344. 

Professor Laurie has done both a real and a needed service 
to the history of philosophical thought by the publication of 



